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GIVE YOUTH 
ITS CHANCE 


“Every member of the elder generation 
can be a partner in the promotion of 
youth’s opportunity—to see that every 
boy and girl in the country shall have a 
fair chance.” 


—H.R.H. Tae Prince or WaALgs. 


The foundations of the Children’s 
Home were laid to give youth its 
chance. For this purpose it asks your 
help to maintain its thirty Branches 
scattered throughout the country from 
Newcastle to Newquay, and from 
Sheringham to the Isle of Man. 





To give youth its chance is the most significant 
service any man can render, and the greatest 
thing he can do. 


WILL YOU HELP TO BUILD A FAIRER FUTURE 
FOR SOME DISADVANTAGED BOY OR GIRL 
BY SENDING YOUR GIFT TO-DAY TO THE 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
AND ORPHANAGE 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson in 1869) 




















Principal: Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 
General Treasurers : 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Wakefield of Hythe, O0.B.E., LL.D. 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart, M.D., F.R.S. 
Chief Offices : HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5. 
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Memorabilia. 
the many things which might be picked 





F 
) out of the March number of Antiquity to | 


interest our readers, we will mention three. 
Under ‘ Notes and News’ will be found a 
communication from Mr. Roger 8S. Ellis, en- 
titled ‘A Pagan Survival in Phocis,’ in 


which, with two photographs, he brings be- | 


fore us the curious carved head of a crook 
carried by a shepherd from Distromo, whom 
Mr. Ellis met with last year at the monas- 
tery of Holy Luke of Stiris. The carving re- 
presents the head and bust of a woman, whose 
body terminates in two snakes, which are 


brought forward and round, like a double con- | 


tinuation of the back-bone so that their two 
heads meet her breasts, her hands holding 
them below their heads. The carving, not 


highly skilful, but well-finished, had been | 
Mr. Ellis | 


done for the owner of the crook. 
sees in this a survival of the Mother-Goddess, 
represented as suckling her son in therio- 


morphic form as a snake, and intended as | 
In discuss- | 
ing it, he recalls the fact that Demeter is | 
reported as still, in some sense, surviving in | 


a fertility charm for the flock. 


country districts. 

A most entertaining article is that in 
which Mr. H. J. Randall relates the fraud 
practised on the learned world of the eight- 
eenth century by Charles Bertram of Copen- 
hagen, who was able to persuade the anti- 
quary, William Stukeley,. and after him 
such eminent men as Gough and Lingard, 
and even Gibbon, of the existence in his pos- 
session of a MS. entitled ‘ De Situ Britan- 
nae,’ supposed to be the work of Richard 


of Cirencester, of which he furnished what | 


purported to be a copy. The forgery retained 
credence for seventy years, was published 
with notes and translation, and in the 
esteem of the unlearned continued for well 
over a century. 

, Was Bertram, though, when the marks 
by which the forgery was detected are set be- 


‘‘Splendide mendax,”’ in- | 


fore one, one may wonder that it succeeded 
| as it did. 

| Thirdly, there has been question of describ- 
| ing certain iron bars discovered in the Forest 
of Dean as ‘‘ currency bars’ according to a 
theory of Mr. Reginald Smith, which here 
in his article, ‘ Currency Bars and Water- 
clocks,’ Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme seeks to 
demolish. Mr, Hulme’s arguments involve 
an instructive account of ‘‘ mooding’’ and 
smithing. The former is the initial process 
by which the heated bar is moulded roughly 
to the shape desired (a ‘‘ mood’’), to be 
drawn-out after re-heating into its true 
shape, and finished, by ‘‘ smithing.”’ 





[N the February Bulletin of the Institute of 

Historical Research, the first paper comes 
from the pen of our correspondent Mr. E. 
Sr. JoHn Brooks, whose subject is Cattes- 
| hill and another usher serjeanty in the Pur- 
cel family. This is a brilliant elucidation— 
| bringing together a number of Purcel records 
—of a tangle to unravel which Round had 
not succeeded in finding the right clue. A 
| first instalment of Bibliographica] Aids to 
Research gives us the General Collections 
of Reports of Parliamentary Debates 
for the Period since 1660. Under ‘ Notes 
and News’ is mentioned acquisition by the 
Public Record Office of Northern Ireland of 
| forty-two manuscript volumes of which the 
po contents are extracts from the lost 
Irish prerogative wills of the seventeenth and 
| eighteenth centuries. The collection was be- 
' gun by William Betham, afterwards Ulster 
King of Arms, and continued by Sir Ber- 
nard Burke. The number of wills dealt with 
is at least twenty thousand. The volumes 
are indexed, and there is likewise a general 
| index. With this February number there is 
issued, separately, the first Theses Supple- 
| ment, which gives particulars not only of 
theses completed but also of those in pro- 
gress in the historical research undertaken 
for University degrees in the United King- 
dom. The Report of the Committee of the 
Institute has, we are glad to see, ‘‘un- 
retarded growth in almost every difection’’ 
to record. 


HERE is much good reading in the March 
| Cornhill. Lord Howard of Penrith in- 


stigated, while he was at the Washington 
Embassy, by a visit from Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, relates how the stone over Mow- 
bray’s grave at Venice was discovered and 
| brought to England by Rawdon Brown in the 
‘summer of 1833. The story is quoted at 
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length as told in the Atlantic Monthly in 
1889 by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton. The pre- 
sent whereabouts of the stone — which Mr. 
Justice Holmes would have liked in 1930 to 
ascertain—had been, it seems, forgotten by 
the general antiquarian world till Lord How- 
ard, returned to Europe, bethought him of 
a kinsman, Mr. Philip Howard, of Corby, 
who, in answer to an enquiry, promptly re- | 
plied that it is in the entrance hall at Corby 
Castle, Cumberland. Rawdon Brown’s skill, 
perseverance and luck in discovering and 
obtaining the stone (of which an illustration 
is given) make an excellent tale which per- 
haps has about it a touch of the eighteenth- 
century antiquarian spirit, not perfectly 
strict on the question of meum and tuum. 
In ‘Mrs. Browning and her Father’s For- 
giveness,’ the Editor gives us a letter of 
Mrs. Browning to her sister Henrietta, which 
explains a reference to their aunt, Mrs. Hed- 
ley (‘‘ Never shall I forget what she did for | 
both of us last year ’’) hitherto rather a puz- 
zle to readers of ‘ Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing: Letters to her Sister.” Mr. Mostyn | 
Pole discusses from the point of view of their 
increase in numbers, and the devastation they 
cause, the knotty question of the control of 
the wild fauna of Africa—voicing needs and 
opinions not quite in accordance with the 
ideas of the Society for the Preservation of | 
the Fauna of the Empire. 


| 
THE Presidential address delivered to the | 
| 
| 


es: whe a 
English Association last November by | 


Dr. Oliver Elton, was on Robert Bridges’s 
‘ Testament of Beauty.’ An analysis of the 
doctrine of the poem it contains a pasSage 
which happily characterizes the difference be- 
tween Bridges’s conception of beauty and that 
of an earlier generation. ‘‘ There is no rag 
of puritanism about it,’’ says Dr. Elton: 


But, what is equally to be noted, it is no 
less remote from the temper of the epicure, or 
of the intellectual Cyrenaic who discovers the 
chief good in single moments of pleasure, be 
that ane physical or aesthetic. A version 
of that cult, as men of my generation know, 
gained in late Victorian times a passing and 
not too healthy vogue; partly, I think, through 
a misunderstanding of certain utterances of a 
great critic, Walter Pater. “Simply for 
those moments’ sake “ became a kind of catch- 
word. In any case the beauty-worship of | 
Bridges is totally different. With him the | 
emphasis is not upon the ego at all and on | 
the satisfaction that it can squeeze out of ex- 
perience; but upon the source and virtue to 
the ego of that experience, on the face of | 
nature herself, and on the open-air life of | 
man, and on history. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


A SCHEME FOR A HISTORY OF 
DERBYSHIRE 


HE Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum (C. 668, f. 50) contain an. in- 
teresting (manuscript) document entitled 
“Scheme proposed by Alexander Gordon for 
illustrating the affairs‘ of Derbyshire.’ It 
contains the following suggestions, which 
may interest Derbyshire historians ; 


First—To search ye Roman authors who treat 
of ye affairs of Brittain, to find what may have 
been transacted by them in that part of ye 
Brittannic Provence now called Derbyshire, 
and to know ye true denomination of ye said 
county in ye time of ye higher and lower Em- 
pires. 

2do.—What remains of military encamp- 
ments, inscriptions, coins, tumuli, stations, ete, 
are still to be found in that county whereby 
the ancient history thereof can be the better 
illustrated and ye stations of ye Romans 
knowen and compared with . . . ve itinerary 
of Antoninus. 

3d.—What may he collected from authors 
about ye affairs of this county in the time of 


ead eee 


| the Saxons, Danes and Normans, and down to 


our own times, and this chiefly with regard to 
familys, exploits, atchievements and _ battles 
which may have ensued within that County 
from ye Aera above mentioned till this present 


ge. 

5 - . . 
4th.—What records, archives, memoirs, deeds 
or other evidences of former times are found 
in public and private collections in Derby-shire, 


| and to illustrate what they prove with regard 


to the country in general or private familys 
and affairs, in particular on what may appar- 
tain to the monastic history of ye said county, 
the old _monastrys, abbeys, churches, etc. 

5th.-_What regards the ecclesiastic state of 
ye county at present with a particular account 
of ye church endowments, livings, parishes, etc. 

6th.—What recollections have been or may 
be made of ye curiositys of art or nature with- 
in that county and to give a particular descrip. 
tion thereof, and of the chief and most heauti- 
ful seats of the nobility and gentry there: with 
a perspective view of their houses and gardens, 
with plans and elevations thereof, and a des- 
eription of their books, manuscripts, pictures, 
drawings. statues, coins. etc., or what else is 
most curious and remarkable. 

7thly.—As to the natural history of Derby- 
shire, with regard to the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdom, particular care will be taken 
to describe them accurately, and everything 
illustrated by copper plates. 

Next.—The commertial history of | Derby- 
shire, comprehending the trade, manufacturys, 
commoditys and imployments of ye people. 
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| 

ast of all—With a geographical and topo- | 
Pea Pe description of the county, the whole | 
by an actwal survey and map thereof, delineated | 
by a large scale and particular view of places | 
in the county, drawen on the spot, and cuts | 
given of them throughout the whole work. 


At the end of the document are the words, 
“Direct to Mr. Alexr. Gordon, under cover 
to Sir Archibald Grant: Ld. Lansdowne.”’ 

There is no indication of any date, but 
the document is placed among printed pros- 
pectuses of a proposed history of Derbyshire, 
by Thomas Blore (1764-1818), dated 1791 and 
1792. At first one might imagine that the 
Alexander Gordon mentioned was the author 
of the ‘ Itinerarium Septentrionale’; but if 
the date is 1791, that cannot be, for Gordon 
died about 1754. On the other hand, it may 
well be the ‘‘Itinerarium’’ man, for Sir 
Archibald Grant, of Monymusk, who was 
expelled from Parliament in 1731 for his | 
connection with the Charitable Corporation 
swindle, as I have already described at length 
in these pages (clx. 437) held property in 
Derbyshire during Gordon’s lifetime. The | 
fat that he seems to have known Gordon 
rather corroborates the belief that Alexander | 
Gordon was an Aberdeenshire man. 


J. M. Buttocn. 





THE DATE AND ORDER OF PEELE’S 


PLAYS, 
(See ante p. 164). 
4. ‘Old Wives’ Tale.’ 

The ‘Old Wives’ Tale’ was entered in the | 
Stationers’ Register on 16 Apr. 1595, by 
Ralph Hancock and was published in the 
same year, the printer being Danter and the 
publishers John Hardy and Ralph Hancock. 
According to the title-page the comedy had | 
been performed ‘‘ by the Queenes Maiesties | 
players ’” and was written by “ G.P.”’ 

The most likely date for the composition 
of the play is late 1590 or early 1591. It) 
can hardly be earlier than 1588 since it is | 
almost certain that Peele borrowed his main 
idea from Greene’s ‘ Perimides the Black- 
smith,’ published in that year. On the 
other hand, it seems unlikely that the com- | 
position was later than 1592, since the de- 
clining Queen’s Company appeared only | 
once at Court after 1592, and in 1594 broke | 
wp. (See Chambers: ‘ Eliz. Stage,’ ii, 109.) | 
The limits then appear to be 1588-92 and | 
within those limits the date 1590-1 is | 


| has come to England from Thessaly. 





suggested by several bits of evidence. 
(1) Two of the hexameter lines of Huane- 


| bango (ll. 801-2) are made up of tags from 


Stanyhurst, similar to those ridiculed by 
Nash in his preface to Greene’s ‘ Mena- 
phon,’ pub, 1589. 

(2) There are definite borrowings from 
Greene’s ’ Orlando Furioso.’ That the bor- 
rowings are Peele from Greene and not vice 
versa is I think incontestable. The lines in 


| question (1072-1077) 


For thy sweet sake I have crost the frozen 
Rhine, : 
Leaving faire Po, I sailed up Danuby, 

As farre as Saba whose inhansing streames, 
Cuts twixt the Tartars and the Russians, 
are quite out of place from Eumenides, who 
These 
lines describe a journey in an easterly direc- 


| tion, and in ‘Orlando Furioso’ are much 


more appropriate in the mouth of Mandre- 


| card of Mexico, who describes his journey: 


Come from the south, I furrow’d Neptunes 
seas ; 2 
Northeast as far as is the frozen Rhine. 


| Orlando has been placed ¢. 1591 by Cham- 


bers, but Fleay, Ward, Gayley prefer 1588-9, 
as also does Greg, on the assumption that 
the ‘Old Wives’ Tale’ ‘“‘ must belong to 
1589.”’ 

(3) If, as is commonly supposed, Huane- 
bango is intended to be a burlesque of Gab- 


| riel Harvey, and Corebus a caricature of 
| Richard Harvey, 1590 would be the most 
| likely time for such a satire to be composed, 
| since it would be an 
| Richard’s broadside attack on the ‘‘ piperlye 
| makeplaies 


immediate reply to 


and makebates’’ of London, 
which appeared in his ‘Lamb of God,’ 
licensed in 1589. We know from Nash 
that this sneer aroused the resentment of the 
London playwrights and that they swore re- 
venge. 

(4) The fact that Erastus is a character in 
Kyd’s ‘Spanish Tragedy’ and in the 


| anonymous ‘ Solimon and Perseda,’ may be 


noted but does not help much, since the pre- 
cise date of composition of these plays is not 
known. Both plays were published in 1592, 


| while Chambers gives the dates of composi- 


tion as c. 1589 for the first and 1589-92 for 
the second. Eumenides is a character in 
Lyly’s ‘Endimion’ performed at Court 
1588, and Bond suggests that Peele borrowed 
his magic well from the oracular fountain in 
this play. Feuillerat’s suggestion that Peele 
got his idea for the play and his title from 
Lyly’s ‘Sapho and Phaon’ printed 1584 is 
of little help. 
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(5) Two risky bits of evidence I give for | scenes. 


what they are worth. 

(a) Perhaps Spenser, the friend of Har- 
vey, who had been in London in 1590 is 
sneering at Peele’s play in lines 102-3 of his 
‘Colin Clout,’ publ. 1591: 

No leasing new, nor grandams fable stale, 

But aoe truth confirmed with credence 

ord, 

(b) In the stage-direction at line 552 of 
the 1595 quarto, the churchwarden is called 
‘* Simon ”’ though we know from |. 597 that 
his name is Steeven Loache. The ‘‘ Simon ”’ 
may be a relic of the prompt copy and as 
such may refer to the actor John Symons 
who in 1588-9 and perhaps later is found 
with the Queen’s. 

It is clear that 
dence is inconclusive, but it is 
that each trifle points 
as the date of composition. Evidence of 
style confirms this assumption. The blank 
verse form of dramatic writing, heralded 
by Peele among others and __popular- 
ised by Marlowe was by 1590 under- 
going considerable modification, especially 
in the intermingling of prose with the 
monotonous endstops. The ‘Old Wives’ 
Tale’ seems to be Peele’s first attempt at 
mixing prose and verse in the same play. It 
is also the first play in which he introduces 
definite comic and farcical elements and this 
fact allied with his use of prose seems to in- 
dicate that his contact with the popular 
theatre through the medium of the Admiral’s 
and Queen’s, was already forcing upon him 
a compromise between the purely poetic prac- 
tice of his lyrical-pastoral period and the 
ruder exigencies of the popular stage. This 
compromise between the artistic instinct and 
the popular demand, induced as 
doubtably was by economic necessity, is yet 
to be deplored since it led one who was 
reasonably conscientious in his art to repress 
his natural instincts and to allow himself to 
be captivated by the popular demand to the 
extent of foisting upon the world the crude 


much of the above evi- 
curious 
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Two circumstances only, indicate the time 
of composition : 

(1) Peele makes use in the play of several 
lines from his own ‘ Polyhymnia,’ published 
in 1590. 

(2) There are many literal parallels with 
Marlowe’s ‘ Edward the Second.’ 

The ‘ Polyhymnia’ parallels may be taken 
as proof that the play was written after 
November 1590, but the Marlowe parallels 
are more difficult. Is Peele or Marlowe the 
borrower? Mr. Tucker Brooke in ‘ The 
Marlowe Canon,’ (P.M.L.A.A., xxxii.) shows 
that Marlowe’s play made a tremendous im- 
“undoubted pilferings ’’ are to 
be found in several plays of the period, in 
cluding ‘ Arden of Feversham,’ ‘ Solimon 
and Perseda,’ ‘ Wounds of the Civil War,’ 
‘Summers Last Will,’ and Peele’s ‘ Edward 
the First,’ ‘ Battle of Alcazar,’ and ‘ Honour 
of the Garter.’ This evidence, he considers, 
indicates that the latter part of 1591 or 
early 1592 is the date of the play’s produc- 
tion. He did not note, however, that there 
is a strong parallel, between ‘ Edward the 
Second ’ and ‘ Peele’s ‘ Descensus Astraeae,’ 
Cf. * Des. Ast.’ 


| line 39: 


it un- | 


and hideous monstrosities of ‘ Edward the | 


First.’ 
5. ‘ Edward the First.’ 

The quarto was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on 8 Oct. 1593 and published in the 
same year. The printer was Abel Jeffes and 
the publisher William Barley. There is no 
record of performance. 
the play has been ruthlessly revised, serious 
matter being wholly excised so as to allow 
for the inclusion of comic and _ farcical 








The text shows that. 


Long may she live, long may she govern us, 
In peace triumphant, fortunate in wars. 


and Edward IT,’ Act III,’ Sc. ii, lines 33-4, 


Long live my sovereign, the noble Edward, 
In peace triumphant, fortunate in wars. 
If Peele is again the borrower here, 
‘Edward the Second’ must be before 29 
Oct. 1591 and ‘ Edward the First’ must be 
after this date. This is confirmed by the 
fact that ‘Edward’ echoes ‘ Descensus’ in 

several places, e.g. ‘ Des. Ast.,’ 16-7: 
Descended of the Trojan Brutus’ line, 
Offspring of that courageous conquering 
king. 
‘Edward the First,’ 300-1,’ 

Sprong from the loines of Great Cadwallader, 

Discended from the loines of Troian Brute. 

The winter of 1591 seems the most likely 
time for the writing of ‘ Edward the 
First.’ This would allow ample time before 
the date of publication for that thorough 
playhouse revision which the play seems to 
have undergone. 

No play after this can with certainty be 
given to Peele. That he went on writing for 
the theatre it is impossible not to believe. 
How else could he live? Moreover he seems 


| to have moved from one theatrical district to 
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another, for his second marriage takes place | profession as a Minister of the Gospell.1 





time at the end of 1591 (see ante p. 96) in a | The short ode—perhaps an enclosure—is 
Southwark church, while he is buried at the | itself ‘‘ not unbecoming ’’ the minister of 
eral end of 1596 in Clerkenwell. Thus his resi- | Athelstaneford : 
shed dences seem to have coincided with the con- | Complaining of Ingratitude 
; stant necessity of being near a_ theatre. | in Ode 
with Nevertheless, ‘Edward the First’ seems | 1 
curiously like a climax to Peele’s dramatic How slenderly thy Gifts affect! 
ken activities. In structure it is the most com- Y God! how badd our memorys! 
+ . . ett how tenacious are the same? 
fter plex of his plays; in expression it seems to of Ev’n the smallest Injurys? 
_ sum up all the methods of dramatic speech 2 a 
The Peele had ever made use of, blank verse, | Alarmed with these, we frett and fume 
a rhymed decasyllables, twelvers and four- and Impotently furious Grow; 
mows teeners, rhymed doggerel and prose. More- | whilst Unattentive Unto those 
arid over, for all its crudities, it shows here and | Regard them Coldly as our due: 
© to there a better sense of character and of 3 
zm dramatic situation than the earlier plays. eis geet eng sri than Seobes we! 
_— All the same it is decadent drama, and only je c eae ae ar ee - 
si shows to what absurd depths of bombast, | as our returns of thankfulness. 
farce, and horror, an Elizabethan dramatist 4 
— could descend, in order to secure that popu- But ’tis not so; thou deals thy Gifts 
4 lar acclamation which alone kept off starva- wide as the poles of heav’ns Extent, 
Or tion. Ev’n to the thankless and Impure 
oo Harotp M. Dow inc. | as to the lowly-walking Saint. 
— Llanishen, Cardiff. . : 
the Much hast thou Giv’n, O Gracious God 
sae,” = ee Yett Still I must beseech for more, 
Ast.’ ‘ a Grateful heart, for without this, 
THE CANON OF ROBERT BLAIR S | all’s Lost, thou Gave me heretofore. 
| To the slight body of Blair’s poetry may 
1 us, TRY | 8 y ; poetry A 
rs. POETRY. | perhaps be added five or six pieces from 
Sen : es > i Mis y:  Consisti 
3-4, OBERT BLAIR has been justly desig- | o¢ Osiginal Poo, Tootutoas. Sa Be 
ard, * nated by Professor Saintsbury ‘“‘a poet | yasious Hands.” Cai (Edinburgh " 1720). 
: ° ve hg The Grave gorse: ai | We learn from Sir Edmund Gosse (article 
lere, "i ond te ) Ba aeaacys bce Ps bee bi | on Blair in the ‘D.N.B.’) that family 
. 29 hardy be & ‘abour OF supererogation to men- | tradition has attributed two brief para- 
+ be tion his other productions. These include | phrases of scripture in the Miscellany to 
the A Poem, Dedicated to the Memory of the | Blair, that the poet is believed to have be- 
= Late Learned and Eminent Mr. William | longed to the Athenian Society, which 
Law, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- brought out the volume, and that he was an 
yd ca ae J ee — “— intimate friend of Callender, the editor. 
ring sn Ode: Translated from the atin oO! | W.C.’s Preface to the Miscellany contains a 
Florentus Volusenus Scotus, in his Treatise not too satisfactory key to authorship : 
de Animi Tranquillitate,’ which was pub- Silat: ahi aie aioe that bengptiis a ala 
der, ished aes e opnin — ll es never published before, have the initial Letter 
rave’ (1747) ‘he conventional philosophy | of their Author’s Name subscribed to them, as 
rats. of the translation resembles that of an | they were convey’d to us 
holy — ode in Blair’s autograph which I | Phe poems which bear the signature “ B”’ 
: recently came across in the Watson Collec- | oy follow directly after such a signature, 
fore tion (on permanent loan to the National purporting to be ‘‘ By the same Hand,” are 
ugh Library of Scotland by the Trustees of the | these: ‘ 
is to National Galleries of Scotland since Sep- 
he tember, 1930). It lay inside a letter to the 1 This epistle was given careful literary 
7 Rev. Philip Dodderidge (sic), Feb. 25, — bs ane Stedman — it wos in- 
y tor 1741/2, in wh B serted in his ‘ Letters to and from the Rev 
ieve. in which Blair writes, Philip Doddridge, D.D.’ (Shrewsbury, 1790), 
— I have desired Dr. Watts to transmit to yow | pp. 253-5; it was re-pubished by Robert Ander- 
: & Manuscript Poem of mine Entitled the Grave; | son (17) and by John D. Humphreys (1820- 
ot to 





written I hope in a way not unbecoming my ! 31). 
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‘On Mr. 
36-8. 

‘Of the Glory of God and Heaven,’ 
pp. 129-31. 

‘On the X. 


Addison’s Campaign,’ 68 Il., pp. 
6L-il., 


Chapter of Joshua,’ 20 IL., 


p. 132. 

‘On the XI. Chapter of Joshua,’ 27 Il., 
pp. 133-4. 

‘Ovid’s Fable of Pyramus and Thisbe 


Translated,’ 166 ll., pp. 237-43. 

Although the two poems on Joshua are 
not paraphrases, they are — the pieces 
attributed to Blair by family tradition. 
‘The XIV. Chapter of Isaiah’s Prophecy, 
from Verse 4. Paraphras’d in Blank Verse,’ 
127 ll., pp. 135-9, the only biblical para- 
phrase in the Miscellany, bears no signa- 
ture; yet its subject-matter and form, both 
somewhat clumsily Miltonic, would certainly 
have been congenial to the youthful Blair. 


NOTES sabia iain 
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E RODR( YME,”’ “AIRMAN” IN 

LATIN.—A volume of extracts from the 
statutes of the University of Oxford, ‘Ex- 
cerpta e Statutis Universitatis Oxoniensis,’ 
includes the section ‘De Moribus conform- 
andis.’ Part 4 of this, ‘De Vehiculis,’ has 
an addition of 1930 forbidding any under- 
graduate to ascend from any aerodrome 
(aerodromo) within 20 miles of Oxford, 
or descend into one (aerodromum) unless he 
has been enrolled in the corps of University 
airmen (nisi qui Universitatis Aerobatarum 
cohorti sit adscriptus). This is the first time 


| I have noticed an aerodrome and airmen put 


Where's now that thund’ring Arm that lately | 


shook 
This World with awful Might? 
that Rlaze 
Of ancient Glory, which, with dreaful Lustre, 
Made Babylon the Queen of Cities reign 


Bright, as a Comet ’mongst the twinkling | 
Stars? 
In the ‘“‘B”’ poems, rhymed couplets are 
used : 


Behold the Slaughter of a cursed Race! 
Too full of Sin to share the Acts of Grace! 
On the X. Chapter of Joshua? 


Attribution of these pieces to the grave- 
yard poet can be little more than conjec- 


tural ;2 still, despite the Latin exercise from 
Ovid, they do fit rather logically into the 
solemn canon of Blair’s work. 


COLEMAN O. PARsons. 


HE HASTINGS 

wooden horse-turned capstan, used to 

haul up the fishing-boats, is to be replaced by 

motor-tractors. May we hope the local mus- 
eum will preserve this relic of old days? 
J. ARDAGH. 

2 W.C., as he states in his Preface, 


favoured with poems for the Miscellany by the 
Fair Intellectual Club. 


And where’s | 


CAPSTAN.—The old | 


was | 


members of that cultured body are indicated | 


in the Miscellany, it is unlikely a fair intellec- 
tual was responsible for the pieces signed “ B.” 
For this interesting group of nine, see ‘An 
Account of the Fair Intellectual-Club in Edin- 
burgh (Edinburgh 1719) and Alexander Camp- 
bell ‘An Introduction to the History of Poetry 
in Scotland’ (Edinburgh 1798), pp. 168-74. 








| and, 


| died 


As contributions from | 


into official Latin. Both the Latin words 
used are Greek and already exist in that lan- 


guage. <Aerodromos is, however, an adjec- 
tive only in the authorities cited. It aan 
equally be a noun, like ‘‘hippodrome,”’ which 


exists in Greek and is said to be the word 
on which it is founded. ‘‘ Hippodrome,”’ 
however, means a race-course, and an aero- 
drome clearly is not sufficient as a course for 
an air-race, though it may serve for 
stunts in the air. What it does supply is 
sufficient run for an aeroplane to get up and 


to land comfortably. The word ‘‘ drome,” 
Greek for ‘“‘ running,’’ conveys this sense 
well. The aerobates—‘ air-goer ’’—appears 


in the Greek of Plutarch. I do not know if 
any distinguished airman has yet received 
an honorary degree at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and has been translated into Latin by an 
academic Orator. Even so, suitable passages 
like Horace’s 

Virtus recludens immeritis mori 

Coelum negata tentat iter via 
may have been used without Latin equivalents 
for the successors of Deedalus. 

W. H. J. 
YASE.”’—In chapter xxvi. of ‘ Great Ex- 

pectations,’ Mr. Jaggers ‘‘ took out his 
penknife and scraped the case out of his 
nails.”’ This meaning is not attributed tw 
‘case’? in the Oxford Dictionary or the 
Dialect Dictionary. J. J. FREEMAN. 


IELLING _. THE BEES” STILL 
OBSERVED.—In the Newcastle Daily 
Journal, Feb. 23, 1933, it is stated that an 
old bee-keeper, living in the Browney Valley, 
recently, and his aged widow, accom- 
panied by their eldest son, went to the hives 
visiting each in turn, tapped on it 
gently and repeated the rhyme: 
Bees, bus, awake! 
Your master is dead; 
And another you must take. 


H. ASKEW. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





‘tage teoerde! TITLES. — When were these 
) first used and why ? 

Smith,’ for the daughter of a Duke, Mar- 
quess, or Karl, but not for that of a Viscount 
or Baron; ‘‘ the Honourable Mary Smith,” 
for the daughter of a Viscount or Baron ; 


or Marquess; ‘‘the Honourable John Smith’’ 
for the younger sons of an Karl when the 
Earl has a second title; the same, for all 
the sons of a Viscount or Baron. 


EpWArRpD HERON-ALLEN. 


anxious to locate copies of the London 
Reflector, a periodical published for a short 
time in the early nineteenth century by 
Moxon. No file is in the British Museum. 
Information of the publication therein of a 


E.g., ‘‘ Lady Mary | 
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ment of manuscripts in the British Museum. 
There must be somewhere a notice of his 
death. 
W. S. WALLACE, 
Librarian. 
University of Toronto Library. 

‘THE COCKER,’ A POEM, 1743.—A letter 

to the Stamford Mercury, 4 Feb., 1859, 


: | signed ‘‘ T.B-K-R.,’’ stated that a poem en- 
“Lord John Smith,’’ for the son of a Duke | ;:7 € poe 


titled ‘ The Cocker,’ inscribed to the Society 
of Sportsmen then established at Grantham, 


| 1743, was published by Mr. Isaac Hallam, 


and printed at Grantham, in quarto, with 


' a curious frontispiece; and that a copy of 
| this poem was in the stock of Mr. J. R. 
| Smith, bookseller, Soho Square, in 1857. 

HE LONDON REFLECTOR.—I am most | 


text of ‘The Culprit Fay,’ by Joseph Rod- | 


is desired. 
F. L. PLeaADWELL. 
1528c Alewa Drive, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


EN JONSON AND BROME JONSON 
(See ante p. 158; s.v. ‘ Unusual Chris- 
tian Names’).—The mention of a Mr. Brome 
Jonson of South Petherton, Somerset, who 
christened his son (on Feb. 2, 1585/6) Emorb, 
discloses a curious combination of names. 
For Ben Jonson (b. 1573?) had a servant 
named Richard Brome (d. 1652?) In 1632, 
when this Richard Brome was himself an 
established playwright, Jonson wrote: ‘‘I 
had thee for a servant once, Dick Brome ’”’ ; 
while Brome, writing in the same year, says 
he is ‘‘ full of age and cares.’”’ In 1632 
Emorb Jonson would have been forty-seven 
years old. Is there any connection to be 
traced between Ben Jonson and Brome Jon- 
son that might have resulted in the dramatist 
taking Richard Brome as apprentice play- 
wright under his protection ? 


ALFRED WAREING. 


man Drake, 


This Isaac Hallam was contemporary with, 
but of uncertain relationship to, another of 
the same names; that one was an apothe- 
cary in Boston, brother of John Hallam, 
Mayor there 1741, d. 1762, and was grand- 
father of Henry Hallam, the historian; it 
is probable that his father, the great-grand- 
father of Henry, was also a surgeon, as John 
was, for in the overseers’ accounts of Frisk- 
ney, 13 miles from Boston, were entered 
1700: 

Paid Mr. Hallam for } of the cure of James 
Smith 031. 00s. 03d. 


and in 1704: 

Paid to Mr. Isack Allans [sic] for surgoning 
— Smith, his wife and widow Plant 031, 00s. 
00d. 

There seems nothing, however, to forbid 
Isaac, the apothecary, having been the same 
as Isaac the publisher, possibly publishing 
his own poetry; except that one would ex- 
pect him to have published at Boston, where 
he lived, rather than at Grantham. 

‘ The Cocker’ may have been either the 


| man who kept game-cocks for fighting, or a 


spaniel for springing game, but probably the 


| former; if so, it shows that the Society of 


Sportsmen, of which no other mention has 


| been found, was established for that particu- 


OSS COX.—Can any readers supply me | 


with information in regard to Ross Cox, 
the author of ‘ Adventures on the Columbia 
River’ (London, 1831)? One gathers from 
his book that he was an Irishman, but he 
appears to have been in London when the 
book was published. His name does not ap- 
pear in any of the standard works of refer- 
ence, or biographical collections, and there 


isno matter relating to him in the depart- : 


' of Charles I in an oval black frame. 


lar form of sport. 
Can anyone tell where a copy of this poem 


still exists ? 
A STILL LIFE PAINTING BY UL. 
KNIGHT.—I should be glad to know if 
a painter, C. Knight, is known to your 
readers. His name comes on a still life oil- 
painting of a letter rack filled with pamph- 
lets and letters, from which hangs a portrait 
One of 
the pamphlets appears to be a July number 


ALFRED WELBY. 
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of the London Gazette, and another has in- 


scribed, ‘‘H.U.R. Majestie’s [sic] most 
gracious Speech to Parliament.’’ An en- 


velope in the rack has plain red seals and 
the mark 14/25. Another book is entitled 
‘Memories.’ I am told that the portrait of 
Charles is not copied from a contemporary 
one, but that probably the whole picture was 
painted not later than 1730. The picture is 
a complete enigma. and I shall be grateful 
if any of your readers can throw a little light 
on it. 
H. REEvE. 


Brancaster Rectory, Kings Lynn. 


B. WHEATLEY ON A LETTER OF 

JOHN WILKES.—In the latest edition 
of Halkett and Laing’s ‘Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous English Litera- 
ture,’ vol. iii. (1928), p. 310, the ‘‘ Letter 
to the Rt. Hon. George Grenville occasioned 
by his publication of the Speech he made in 
the House of Commons on 
expelling Mr. Wilkes, Friday, February 3, 
1769, to which is added a Letter on the pub- 
lic conduct of Mr. Wilkes, first published 
Nov. 1, 1768, with an Appendix. 1769”’ is 
stated to be by John Almon. The entry is 
followed by ‘‘[ W]’’ signifying a contribution 
from the late Henry B. Wheatley. 

While one would hesitate to differ from 
such an authority as Mr. Wheatley, surely 
this statement is incorrect. The letter was 
written by John Wilkes himself, as stated 





the motion for | 





(1747-1813), a contributor to ‘The Rolliad.’ 4 
comparison of the two would seem to bear 
this out. Is any definite authority known 
for the attribution by Watt, which would ap- 
pear to have been followed by Halkett and 
Laing, as Watt is there quoted as the sole 


authority. Ruopon. 


RELAND OF THE HUTT AND HALE 
OR IRELAND OF BEWSEY.—Is any 
information available, in correspondence or 
in print, as to the association of the Ire- 
lands of the Hutt and Hale and of Thomas 
Ireland of Bewsey with the household of the 
Karl of Derby during the closing years of 
Elizabeth and the reign of James? 

One Ireland, presumably a lawyer, acted 
as agent for William, the 6th Earl, in the 
sales of land to which he was forced in order 
to buy out his nieces’ claims to the Isle of 
Man and other Derby properties; this would 
appear to have been Thomas Ireland, a law- 
yer, knighted at Bewsey in 1617, Baron of 
Warrington and Vice-Chamberlain of Ches- 
ter. 

On the other hand, Canon Raines, in his 


| edition for the Chetham Society of the Derby 


clearly by Almon in ‘ The Correspondence of | ’ 
| tess of Derby, from his deceased elder brother 


the late John Wilkes with his friends,’ 1805, 
vol. iii., p. 300, which statement is repeated 
by many subsequent writers on Wilkes, e.g., 
Watson, Bleackley, Postgate, Sherrard, and 
others. Is it possible that all these can be 
in error? I should very much like to know 
upon what evidence Mr. Wheatley relied in 
making this contribution to this invaluable 


Dictionary. Has his note by chance been 
misprinted ? 
RHopon. 
HE AUTHORSHIP OF  ‘PHILO- 
SOPHIC VENUS.’—Both Watt, ‘ Bibli- 


otheca Britannica,’ and Halkett and Laing 
(1928) give this book : 


Household Books, assumes the Mr. Itr- 
land who visited Knowsley about 1588, to 
have been Gilbert Ireland of the Hutt and 
Hale, knighted at Lathom in 1617, who, by 
his will dated 1626, bequeathed to his 
daughter Katherine his claims to certain 
sums of money borrowed by Elizabeth, Coun- 


John (d. 1610) and still unrepaid. 
Obviously, then, John had some connec- 

tion with the family, so that, without fur- 

ther evidence, it is by no means clear which 


| of these three was responsible for the land 
| transactions, in which he is supposed to have 


acted without the fullest regard for his mas- 


| ter’s interest. 


PuiLtosopnic Venus, | An | ethic epistle | ad- 
dressed to a | young Nobleman; | with Notes | 
and Illustrations. | 

4to London, J. Bew in Paternoster Row, | 


MDCCLXXV. 

as being by Captain Dorset. I have a copy 
with a Note in a contemporary hand ‘‘ by 
Col. Fitzpatrick, Ld., Ossory’s Brother.”’ 


This would seem to be Richard Fitzpatrick ! 


BE. BG. 


EONARD GREY.—B. c. 1640. — I am 

extremely anxious for biographical or 
genealogical details concerning Leonard. 
fourth (?) son of Henry Grey, 1st Earl of 
Stamford. He appears to have been boin 
after 1640. I wonder if he was, by any 
chance, the Leonard Grey, Lieutenant in the 
Barl of Cleveland’s Regiment of Horse, whose 
commission was dated 13 Oct., 1662 (Dalton’s 
‘ English Army Lists and Commission Regis- 
ters,’ 1661-1714, vol. i., p. 23. He was also- 
in the 1666 list. 

WYVERN. 
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ICKENS’S FRENCH CONTRIBUTOR. 
) —Household Words of the ’fifties and 
‘sixties contains numerous anonymous arti- 
cles on French literature and manners. They 








all seem to be from the same pen, and are | 


evidently the work of a Frenchman, or, if 
not. of an educated Englishman, who had 
lived many years in France. The late W. 
E. Church, who was a noted writer in Lloyd’s 
Weekly News, often told me that they were 
written by Antonin Roche. Has this ever 
been confirmed in print? Church was intro- 
duced to Dickens in the year of the great 
novelist’s death, and was invited to become 
a contributor to Household Words. Antonin 
Roche, a French teacher in London, and a 
once popular compiler of books on French 
literature, was destined to be related to the 
Dickens family. He married in England 
the daughter of Ignaz Moscheles, the pianist- 
composer, and his own daughter, Marie, 
eventually married Dickens’s youngest son, 
Sir Henry Dickens. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
19, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


VWITCHELL. I should appreciate bio- 
graphical information regarding a por- 
trait-painter by the name of Twitchell. It 
is known that he was actively engaged in 
painting during 1845-1850. Pa 


ENWOOD, LONDON.—This used to be 
Caen Wood, Middlesex, the seat of Lord 
Mansfield, the Judge. What is the meaning 
of “ Caen ’’; and where else is it to be found 
inany form? Did the Judge bring the name 
with him from Mansfield or elsewhere on the 
confines of Sherwood Forest, Notts ? 


M. S.-S. 


[Particulars of former owners of Caen Wood 
will be found at 12 S. ix, 446; x, 30.] 


ICHOLAS DE LA BECHE AND JOHN 
*" THE PRISONER.—At ante p. 49, s.v. 
‘The Parentage of Margery Poynings,’ 
R.S.B. mentions Nicholas‘ de la Beche, d. 
1345, as marrying the widow, Margery Poyn- 
ings. Is this Nicholas de la Beche, constable 
of the Tower of London? The Close Rolls, 
1387, give a Mandate to him, regarding 
“John,’’ a prisoner at Lincoln, whom the 
King is sending to the Tower. Amongst 
others, Walter de Malteby has mainperned 
in chancery to have ‘‘ John”? before the 
King. Is it known who was John? 

The Close Rolls give a Walter de Malteby 
of Kerkerton, 1337, possibly he of the above, 


BIRss. 
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| and in 1336, a John de Malteby with others, 
| besieged the Prior of Gisburn. Can someone 
| explain why Walter de Malteby was inter- 
ested in this prisoner ? 

D. M. V. 


‘'UNNIBURGH: AN ANOMALOUS 
ENTRY IN REGISTER. — Can anyone 
enlighten me regarding the following two en- 
| tries which appear in the original Records 
of Births of Kirkintilloch, Dumbartonshire, 

now at Edinburgh Register House? 

1729 

CunnipureH. July Sixth. Baptised James, law. 
son to James Martin and IsoBet 

CunnipuRGH in Waterside. 


1739 
Martin. Jean, daug. to Jas. MArRtTINE in 


Watterside, and IsopeL CuniInuRGH 


born 9th July, and bap. 26th 
August. 
My great-great-great-grandfather, James 


(who was born at Kirkintilloch, 6 July, 1729 
—apparently the child of No. 1 entry) christ- 
ened his son as James ‘‘ Kinnyburgh ’’—for 
the last hundred and fifty years written, 
mostly, ‘‘ Kinniburgh.”’ 

Did my ancestor take his surname after 
his mother, or was his father’s full name 
James Martin Cunniburgh—who married a 
woman of the same surname? How can we 
explain the second entry for a daughter’s 
birth to (apparently) the same couple? 

If we assume that the first entry is a mis- 
take of the parish clerk and that it should 
have read: ‘‘son to Jas. Cunniburgh and 
Isobel Martin,’ how can the second entry 
be explained? The following is an example 
of a haphazard entry from the same record: 
1720 
CunipurGs. 31st July, Janot Caro. daur. to 

Joun and Janet Cunisure. [JANET 
née CUNIBURGH? | 

No other children seem to have been born 
to these people (the parents of the first two 
entries) or a subsequent birth might have 
confirmed the proper surname in the one or 
the other. The officials at the General Reg 
ister House could give no explanation, but 
they assured me that the names in the margin 
referred to the children—not the parents. 


T. C. KInNIBURGH. 


OUSE IN CROMER STREET, ST. 
PANCRAS. — At 120, Cromer Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, is an extraordinary house, 
erected apparently in the eighteenth century, 
bearing many figures, human and otherwise, 
What was its origin? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 


upon its front. 
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“THE FIRST AND LAST HOUSE IN 
ENGLAND.” — In old_ books I fre- 
quently see allusion to and prints of an inn 
near Penzance, close to Land’s 
the above name. On the one side of the sign is 
painted ‘‘ The First’’ and on the reverse 
side thereof ‘‘The Last.’’ Does this house 

still stand ? 
SARE: 


HE QUEEN OF HEARTS.—I should be 
glad to trace the rest of a rhyming ver- 
sion of this myth, of which I can remember 


Bacon PHILLIPs. 


only the following fragments. After the 
tarts are found to be missing, a domestic 


inquisition is held: 


bustled then the serving-men, 
Up bustled then the maids; 
In row they stand, a goodly band, 
According to their grades. 


Up 


The queen demands decapitation of the cul- 


prit, but the king demurs: 
Quoth he, “the tarts are eaten” 
And mercy still shall guide my will, 


So let the knave be beaten. 


S. 


YAPAL COLOURS.—May I, please, repeat 

my yet unanswered question as to the 
origin, date, and meaning, of the recognised 
papal colours of yellow and white? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘ORRIGIANO.—Could any 
who is the best authority on the life of 
Torrigiano? I should further be much 
obliged for any information about the sources 
(other than material connected with his work 
at Westminster) upon which such a_ life 
would be based. What and where would be 
the documents relating to his death in the 

dungeons of the Inquisition ? 

C. BE. H. 


YOURCE WANTED.—Can 
the origin of the phrase :— 
the duck, and died laughing.” 


Epwarp J. 


someone tell 
“Fe, he. 


me 
said 


G. Forse. 


UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED. I 
should be much obliged if any reader could 
tell me from what book the following quota- 
tion is taken :— 
“TI saw seven ears of corn growing out of 
one root.” 
E. GERRARD. 


‘And I saw 
behold seven ears came up 
22. : 


{Is not this Pharaoh’s dream: 
in my dream, and, 
in one stark, full and good ”? Exodus xli. 





reader tell me | 
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| -aine, 
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Replies. 


SPENSER’S ‘ PROSOPOPOIA,’ LINES 
241—242. 
62). 


D*: Mapport’s emendation is not altogether 

acceptable, because this is not the only 
place where Spenser rhymes -aine with -ame, 
We find such assonance again in ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ VI. iv., 24: 


So having all his bands againe uptyde, 


(clxiv. 


He with him thought backe to returne 
againe: 
But when he lookt about on every syde, 


To weet which way were best to entertaine, 

To bring him to the place, where he would 
faine, 

He could no path nor tract of foot desery, 

Ne by inquirie learne, nor ghesse by ayme, 

For nought but woods and forrests farre and 
nye, 

That all about did close the compass 
eye. 


e of his 


This is the only example to be found in 
the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ It is much more fre- 
quent to find -ame clearly distinguished fron 
as in ‘ Faerie Queene,’ I. 1., 1: 

What man so wise, what earthly wit so rare, 

As to descry the crafty cunning traine, 

By which deceipt doth maske in visour faire, 

And cast her colours dyed deep in graine. 

To seeme like Truth, whose shape she well 
can faine, 

And fitting gestures to her purpose frame, 

The guiltless man with guile to entertaine? 

Great maistresse of her art was that false 

Dame, 

false Duessa, 
name. 

We have found fifteen examples of that 
kind in the ‘ Faerie Queene.’’ There are 
other stanzas in the ‘Faerie Queene 
where a vowel followed by m _ rhymes 
with the same vowel followed by n: 

-ime (-yme) with -ine (-yne) in II. x. 9 
V.. 1x, 42, VI. vil. 26. 

-eame with cane in IV. xi. 29. 

-ome with -one in VI ix. 16. 

-em with -en in VI. ix. 29. 

-armed with -arned in V. iv. 36. 

-orme with -orne (ourne) in V. ix. 17, x. 
20; JbN. iter. 

It would be interesting to know if such 
imperfect rhymes occur in the poems of other 
writers. (In Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems 
there are half-a-dozen instances). 


E. BuysseEns. 


The clothed with Fidessaes 


Brussels 
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(SSUARIES (clxiv. 41, 84, 104, 121, 139, 
158, 176).—I did not know of any real 
ossuaries in England in which skulls and 
other bones were, more or less, in sifu, before 
I read Mr. KentT’s reply. 

1 think there must be many such places in 
various parts of the Continent. In 1911, 
when staying with Russian friends, first at 
Sierre, at the old Chateau (which had been 
tured into a hotel) and later at their house 
at Montana, I was several times looking 
yound for things of antiquarian interest. | 
found, I think it was on the east end of the 
old church at Sierre, a door, on, I believe, 
the south side, which led to a sunken room, 
probably part of a crypt. In this place 
were hundreds of skulls, and other bones, 
piled from floor to ceiling. The room was 
not large, and there was little space left in 
which to move about. I think—it is difficult 
to be certain after twenty years — that I 
measured a yard square, and tried to count 
the number of skulls; if I did so, I lost the 
note years ago. I feel sure that there must 
have been stone shelves at intervals, as other- 
wise the great weight of bones would have 
fallen forward. I do not think that any 
wood could have stood the dampish surround- 
ings, except for a certain number of years. 
I regret that I did not, in the free time I 
had then, make local and other enquiries. 

When living in Lausanne, before 1915, I 
know that in some, if not in all the ceme- 
teries there, owing to the small area allowed 
for graves, a body could only rest for some 
twenty to thirty years in the grave; then 
it was dug up; and the relatives had to 
make other arrangements. A notice to this 
eliect was put in the Lausanne newspapers, 
in which the name, place of burial, ete., were 
notified. A plot could be purchased; but 
whether this allowed a permanent resting- 
place, I am not certain. 

I do not understand Dr. F. W. Cocx’s 
question, as to how, before its abolition, the 
burial in woollen Act was carried out when 
no coffin was used. It was repealed, I think, 
in 1814, 

The Churchwardens, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, in the dozens of extant 
Parish Registers, and the hundreds of tran- 
sxripts I have searched, seem to have been 
very alert, and there are notes of many fines. 

At any rate, people other than paupers 
could only evade the Act at the risk of a fine 
'o be paid by those responsible. 

If a coffin was not provided for a body 
hot that of a pauper, it was surely easier 





to fold the corpse in woollen than to wrap 
it up in a fleece, and thus the cost of a coffin 
would be saved. 

I think that among those who might have 
belonged to what is known in these days as 
the ‘‘ Middle Classes,’’ coffins were very gen- 
eral; many coffin-plates are found, well be- 
low ground-level, when churchyards are 
closed, and sites used for other purposes. I 
think that the majority of corpses must have 
had coffins, if they were placed in a vault; 
it is, of course, possible that after a plague, 
or a battle, bodies may have been buried 
without coffins, but not likely in case of a 
slight pestilence—though, of course not, when 
it was necessary to cast dead bodies into pre- 
pared ‘ plague-pits.”’ 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

In the N.E. corner of the old churchyard 
of St. Nicholas at Gt. Yarmouth, is a large 
fourteenth century octagonal tower, part of 
the ancient fortifications of the town. This 
tower, called King Henry’s tower, is roof- 
less and the lower part, resembling a huge 
well, is filled with human bones collected from 
the adjoining churchyard. In 1308 a carnary 
or charnel-house, with a chantry for two 
priests, was built in the churchyard, but, 
being demolished at the Reformation, the 
bones were removed to the tower aforesaid, 
and, as far as I know, they are there still. 

R. H. TEASDEL, F.S.A. 

Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth. 

I think I can clear up Mr. Forse’s refer- 
ence to a bricked up ossuary in Rye Church- 
yard. There certainly was a charnel-house 
here in 1515, as I find this entry in the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts : 

Paied to the Smyth, George Swayne for a kay 
and the mendyng off a lok to the Charnel 
House—iiii. d. 
but where it stood I do not know. 

In 1733 the church authorities sold to the 
town a plot in the N.E. corner of the church- 
yard, and here was erected an oval brick 
building as a water tower. This still exists. 
and is, I think, the building remembered 
by Mr. Forse. 

Leopotp A. VIDLER. 

Rye. 

“ DYCHE ”’ (clxiv. 154).—I suggest that 

this word is identical with pyche, ‘‘bee- 
hive,’’ which is given (as a dialect word) in 
the Oxford Dictionary and (s.v. ‘ poich’) in 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ (N.E. 
Lancashire). The alternative forms piche 
(16th cent.) and pytch (19th. cent.) are re- 
corded. As to the etymology, the suggestion 
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is made in the Oxford Dictionary that pyche | 
may be a phonetic variant of pike, ‘‘a peaked 
summit ’’; the word would then be descrip- 
tive of the shape of the hive. The Orms- 
kirk use (1714) of the word for ‘‘ an engine 
to catch fish,’’ also no doubt indicates some 
cone-shaped basket-net or trap, such as the 
““putt’’? (Gloucestershire, Somerset) or 
““put(t)cher’’ (Gloucestershire) used for 
catching salmon, or the ‘‘ putchin,’’ ‘ poot- 
chin” ‘‘ eel-basket, eel-trap,’’ of Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, and | 
Gloucestershire. The origin of ‘ putcher ”’ 
is said in the Oxford Dictionary to be un- 
known. ‘‘ Putt’’ is described by the Oxford 
Dictionary as a variant of “ butt’’ (16th 
cent.) and ‘‘buck’’ (19th cent.). There is | 
also the lobster ‘‘ pot ’’ to be thought of, and 
the dialect word ‘‘ pock,’’ ‘‘ anything shaped 
like a bag,’’? which can be traced back to Old 
English pocca. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


LACE- NAMES: ETYMOLOGY 
WANTED (clxiv. 136).—1. (a) Isaac 
Taylor (‘ Words and Places,’ originally pub- 
lished in 1864; Everyman ed., pp. 153 n., 
161, 162) explained ‘‘ Danube” as Dan- 
ub-ius, the first syllable being (according to | 
Zeuss) allied to Irish dana, ‘‘ strong,’’ and | 
the English river-name Don; the second syl- | 
lable cognate with Sanskrit ap ‘‘ water ”’ (cf. 
“* Punjab,” ‘five rivers’’), Latin amanis, 
Welsh afon. He even suggested that the 
ending -2us might contain the root of Celtic 
““uisge, wysk, wye, is, es, oise, usk, esk, ex, 
ax,’’ another word for ‘‘ water.’’ Professor 
Eilert Ekwall, ‘English River-Names,’ 
Oxford, 1928, p. 127, writes: 

Foérster believes Don is related to Danune and 
derives both from an old word for ‘ water, 
river,’ found Sfans]kr[it] ddnu ‘ rain, mois- 
ture.” Zend danu ‘dripping fluid, dew, fog’ 
Osset[ian] don ‘ river,’ an etymology that has 
been already suggested before for Danube. This 
seems to me a satisfactory explanation. 

Ossetian is a modern Iranian vernacular, 
spoken by the Ossetes, a tribe in central 
Caucasus, 

L. R. M. Srracuan. 


Birmingham University. 


ADY BRADSHAIGH, RICHARDSON’S 
CORRESPONDENT (clxiv. 155). — In 
view of the fact that the later letters to 
Richardson as given by Mrs. Barbauld (‘Cor- | 
respondence of Samuel Richardson,’ 1804, 
vol. iv., p. 378) are signed ‘‘D. Bradshaigh,”’ 
there is no doubt as to the particular Lady | 
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Bradshaigh. She is Dorothy, daughter and 


| co-heir of William Bellingham of Levens, 


Westmorland, the wife of Sir Roger Brads. 
haigh, the 4th Baronet. According to Austin 
Dobson’s ‘ Samuel Richardson,’ 1902 (Eng- 
lish Men of Letters), p. 136, she survived 
until 1789, when she died at the age of 
eighty. But the ‘ Complete Baronetage.’ vol. 
iv. (1904) states that she died in August, 
1785; will proved in March, 1786. Sir 
Roger was born about 1710, succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his father, 25 Feb,, 
1746/7, and died s.p. ‘‘ probably in or shortly 
before 1779,’’ when the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct. 

Nevertheless, most writers who have re- 
ferred to the correspondence, have omitted to 


| identify the lady and generally made some 


statement which would automatically lead to 
a wrong identification. For instance, Mr, 
Samuel Crompton, of Manchester,  writ- 
ing in ‘N. and Q.,’ 5 S. viii. 101, says 

Lady Bradshaigh, of Haigh Hall, Wigan, tiie 
patroness of Richardson, the novelist, was an 
ancestress, through one of her daughters, of the 
Earl of Balearres, and by another of W. A. 
Mackinnon, Esq., of Hyde Park Place and of 
Acryse Place, Kent. To the latter have 
descended a portrait of Richardson, in_ oil, 
painted for Lady Bradshaigh, also a family 
group of Sir Roger Bradshaigh and his lady 
and children. . 

This is a reference to Rachael, wife of the 
3rd Baronet, whose sole daughter Elizabeth 
(and following the death of the 4th Baronet 
without issue) sole heir, married John, the 
son of Sir Humphrey Edwin, whose sole 
daughter and heir Elizabeth married Charles 
Dalrymple, of North Berwick. Their only 
child and heir married Alexander Lindsay, 
the 6th Earl of Balearres, the ancestor of the 
present Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
through whom the Lindsays inherited Haigh. 
The reference Crompton gives for his state- 
ment about the family group is Richardson's 
letter to Lady Bradshaigh, dated March 31, 
1750. ‘Corr.,’ iv., p. 13-14, does not, how- 
ever, specify any such group. In view of 
the fact that Dorothy died without issue, it 
is not clear how Mr. W. A. Mackinnon’s 
ancestor (as stated by Crompton) is related 
to her. The connection is not shown in the 
Bradshaigh pedigree in Baines (‘ Hist. (0. 
Pal. and D. of Lancaster’). This fact, how- 
ever, is hardly likely to affect the authen- 
ticity of the annotated edition of ‘Clarissa’ 
from which Crompton makes selections at the 


| above reference in ‘N. and Q.’ 


Other curious errors have occurred: one 
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authority, for instance, States that the letters 
ostensibly from Mrs. Belfour, emanated from 
Bath, whereas Mrs. Barbauld says ‘‘ the 
address she gave was ‘ to be left at the Post 
Office in Exeter till called for,’ and her own 
letters were addressed from Exeter.’’ Mrs. 
Barbauld herself prints Lincolnshire for Lan- 
cashire ! 

A full grasp of the correspondence can be 
obtained from the selections of the corres- 
pondence by Mrs. Barbauld, and the account 
of the relationship given by Austin Dobson. 
Though the letters printed by Mrs. Barbauld 
occupy more than a volume, Dobson says 
“the collection does not include many of the 
letters at South Kensington,’’ and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld states that the whole correspondence 
would occupy about six volumes.  Briefer 
selections from the correspondence were pub- 
lished in ‘‘ Elegant Epistles: being a copious 
collection of familiar and amusing letters 
selected for the improvement of young per- 
sons, and for general entertainment,’’ edi- 
tions, 1791, 1807, 1821, 1822. 

A. J. H. 

Wigan. 


AUNTLEROY COSTUME (elxiv. 81, 
120).— The reply signed ‘‘ H.R.E.R.”’ 
proves that lace collars were sometimes worn 
with velvet suits before the publication of 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ in 1886. Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett is understood to have in- 
vented the Fauntleroy costume by adding a 
sash and lace collars and cuffs to these suits, 


which had previously been worn as a rule , 


with plain collars; a sash was regarded as 
feminine frippery, worn only by girls. 

There is a question of dates which should 
be cleared up for the benefit of the future 
historian of boys’ dress. In an admirable 
book entitled ‘ English Children’s Costume 
since 1775,’ drawn and described ‘by Iris 
Brooke (A. and C. Black, Ltd., 1930), which 
is indispensable to any student of the sub- 
ject, the notes on the 1880-1885 period include 
the sentence: ‘‘ Little boys frequently wear 
the Little Lord Fauntleroy style of costume 
in black velvet and lace, with a wide sash 
tied round the waist ’’ (with a corresponding 
illustration). Either there is a slip in the 
date, or the costume was known in England 
before the publication of the book. Perhaps 
Miss Brooke would be so kind as to throw 
some light on this question. 

Again, Mrs. Burnett’s book introduced the 
fashion of wearing the hair in a thick curly 
Mass over the shoulders. No doubt this was 
only the revival of an older fashion—cf. Miss 








Brooke’s illustrations to the 1870-75 and 
1875-80 periods—but I believe that it had 
died out. 

I never saw it before 1886, although little 
boys (under seven) with ringlets (corkscrew 
curls) were not uncommon. In fact, when 
my brother and I were taken out for walks 
c. 1879-80, we used to amuse ourselves by see- 
ing who could first spy a boy with long curls 
(cf. the later ‘game of ‘‘ Beaver’’). The 
winner had to say hurriedly: ‘‘ One-number- 
one!’’ For a second spécimen the call was 
‘* Two-number-two,’’ and I believe we occa- 
sionally bagged three in one morning. I 
became so used to this that, on my first day 
at a dame school, when an unusually big 
boy (over eight) came in, with very long curls 
dangling down his back, I automatically mur- 
mured ‘‘ One-number-one!’’ This boy may 
have been teased when he first went to school, 
but in my time everyone seemed to take his 
curls as a matter of course (including him- 
self), although he was not cropped until nine- 
and-a-half. Nearly fifty years later I 
chanced to sit next a cousin of his at an Old 
Boys’ Dinner, and my neighbour told me that 
the only reason why Norman was cropped 
then was that the cousin and another boy 
cut off half his curls in the holidays for a 
“lark,’’ so the other half had to follow: 
to the great indignation of his mother! 
(Perhaps the writér who signs ‘‘O.’’ will 
give the age of the boy sent to his school with 
long golden curls, and say how long he re- 
tained them). He never wore velvet. 

I have heard that the Fauntleroy 
craze was much worse in the U.S.A. than 
here. Certainly I did not see many boys 
with either the suits or the curls. In the 
pre-Fauntleroy era, I don’t think that any- 
one connected long curls with velvet suits, 
and after the Fauntleroy craze had died 
down, I don’t think that they were often 
combined, though both continued to occur. 


G. H. Waite. 


IRTH FREAKS (clxiv. 78, 123, 157). — 

I have been greatly interested in the cor- 
respondence about people born deficient in 
limbs, and their subsequent lives. I have 
quite a number of portraits of such individ- 
uals, lacking usually both arms, occasionally 
all four limbs. These unfortunates were not 
infrequently exhibited in London in the 


eighteenth century, and the early part of 
the nineteenth. The descriptions below the 
portraits are sometimes very amusing. Per- 
haps a few particulars may be of interest. 

John Valerius. 


This man was a German 
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by birth. He had no arms; the right, at 
least, was represented by one finger protrud- 
ing from the shoulder region. He was exhi- 
bited in London after having been seen by 

‘tall the crowned heads of Europe.’’ He could 
perform a large number of really remarkable 
feats, such as playing cards, shaving him- 
self, picking up small objects, fencing with a 
cane, and firing a pistol—all with his feet. 
There is a scarce little book, ‘The Postures 


tunately I have not got it now. It was one 
of the shilling series “published by Henry G. 
Bohn, of York Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don; and must have been published Soon 
after 1850, as this is the date on my copy 


; of ‘ Tales of the Alhambra.’ On the outside 
| of the back cover of this book— the cover 


of John Valerius,’ which depicts him per- | 
| and they chiefly concern Irving. The num- 
| bers, in the order given, I presume meant 


forming these and other actions. 
Thomas Inglefield. He was born in 1769, 
without arms or legs. His portrait shows 


that his left arm terminated just above the | 
elbow joint, while the right arm was even | 


shorter. He is shown making a drawing by 

means of a pencil, fastened to the stump of 

the right arm, and supported by his cheek. 
Sarah Biffin, miniaturist. Born at Quan- 


being the usual green, interspersed with red 
—is a list of books: ‘‘ Volumes already 
published.”’ ; 

I give these, as they may be interesting, 


the order in which “the several books were 
published. 


1. Emerson’s Representative Men. 2. fiv- 


| ing’s Life of Mahomet. 3. The Genuine Auto- 
biography of ~~ Franklin. 4. Willis’s 
| People I Have Met. Trving’s Successors of 
} Mahomet. 6. ines Life of Goldsmith. 


tox Head, near Bridgwater. She had no | 
arms, but her portrait, which appears ad- | 


mirably drawn (engraved by R. W. Sivier) 
was drawn by herself. She had the honour 
of presentation to Queen Adelaide. 

Matthew Buckinger. This man was pos- 
sibly one of the most remarkable of these 
people. He was 29 inches high, and was 
born in 1674, in Brandenburgh. He had no 


7. Irving’s Sketch Book. 8. Irving’s Tales of 
a Traveller. 9. Irving’s Tour of the Prairies, 
10 and 11. Irving’s Conquests of Granada and 


| Spain 2 vols. 12 and 13. irving’s Life of 
| Columbus, 2 vols. 14. Irving’s Companions of 


hands, feet, nor thighs. He was the | 
the Press. 


youngest of nine children of the same 
parents. He was married four times, and 
had eleven children, ‘‘ viz.: one by his first 
wife, three by his second, six by his third, 
and one by his present wife.’’ The descrip- 
tion goes on to say that he plays various 
sorts of musical instruments, 

such as the hautboy Strange fiute in concert 
with the bagpipe, dulcimer, and trumpet . 
He is no less eminent for writing, drawing ‘of 
coats of arms and pictures to the life with a 
pen. He also plays cards and dice, performs 
tricks with cups and balls, corn and live birds 
and plays at skittes and ninepin to a great 
nicety. 

J. Kleyser. He was shown in London in 
1718. I have no details about him, but as 
he is figured without any foot-covering, it is 


; Columbus. 15 and 16. Taylor’s Eldorado; or 


Pictures of the Gold Region, 2 vols. 17. Irv. 
ing’s Adventures of Captain Bonneville. 18. 
Irving’s Knickerbocker. 19. Irving’s Tales of 
the Alhambra. 20. Irving’s Conquest of 
Florida. 

*,* The remainder of Irving’s Works are in 


The above, of course, shows that ‘ Wolfert’s 
Roost ’ was not then published by Bohn. I 
should like to know the date when Bohn pub- 
lished it, and the earliest date at which any 
other English firm published it. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


HE ARISTOCRATIC TYPE (clxiii. 459; 
clxiv. 45, 87).—Nearly one hundred years 
ago, the grandfather of some Canadian 
friends of mine—an artisan—whose ancestors 
had lived in the East Midlands, emigrated 
to Canada. His eldest son died a year ago. 
aged nearly ninety. A few years before his 


'death, I was sent a large photograph. This 


fair to assume that he relied on his feet, in | 


place of his hands. 

In this connection, does anyone remember 
a novel by Lucas Malet ‘Sir Richard 
Calmady,’ about a man who had congenitally 
shortened legs ? 

D. A. H. Mosss. 


[RVING'S ‘WOLFERT’S ROOST ’ (clxiv. 

42).—Over sixty years ago, my late | 
mother gave me a copy of the above, with | 
other cache by the same author. Unfor- 


showed a very aristocratic English type of 
face. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


N UNTRACED BRASS (clxiv. 136).— 
This is probably a rubbing of the brass of 


John Reed, 1503, Wrangle, Lincs. 


RaLtpH GRIFFIN. 


IDGIN ENGLISH (clxiv. 153). — See 
‘** Pidgin’’ English,’ by N. B. Dennys 
(Journal Royal Asiatic Society, Straits 
| Branch, no. 2, 1878, pp. 168-174) 
J. ARDAGH. 
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ERALDIC SUPPORTERS (clxiv. 135, 
178). —The arms of Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Burnaby, Bart., of Broughton Hall, 
Oxfordshire, show the dolphins as supporters, 
in reference probably to his professional ser- 
vices by sea. Arms, Argent, two bars gules, 
in chief a lion passant guardant per pale 
of the second and vert; Crest, Out of a naval 
crown a demi-lion rampant guardant or, in 
the dexter paw a flag gules. Supporters, 
two dolphins, each resting on a cannon. Sir 
William was knighted in 1754; was Admiral 
and Commander-in-Chief at Jamaica, and in 
the Gulf of Mexico; assisted in settling the 
(Colony of Pensacola. He was Sheriff of 
Oxfordshire in 1764, and was created a bar- 
onet 31 Oct., 1767. The title is extinct. 
Leonard C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


INUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiv. 
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53, 87, 106, 158). — Mr. Raprorp’s in- | 


stance of Emorb is certainly curious, but 


not ‘“‘ without a parallel.”’ 


noble birth who was christened Ronaele be- 
cause her mother’s name was Eleanor. Her 
father was a clergyman. I can give present 
name and address if desired. 
Epwarp J. G. 


The following, taken by Mr. W. D. Bow- 
man from a Sussex jury list of the Common- 
wealth period, should be added: Accepted 
Trevor, Redeemed Compton,  Faint-not 
Hewit, Make-peace Heaton, God 
Smart, Stand-fast-on-high Stringer, Kill-sin 
Pimple, Be-Faithful Joiner, 
Roberts, More-Fruit Fowler, Weep-not Bil- 
ling, Meek Brewer. 

H. Herpert Rosinson. 


Forse. 


Honor Oak. 


In the pedigree of Gregory of Styvechale, 
appears the extraordinary Christian name | 
of “Love is God’’ Gregory. A similar 
Christian name is borne by Gregory’s son. 
And in the pedigree of Gregson of Morton, | 
appears ‘‘ Rain’? Gregson. 


James SETON ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot.) | 


The following may be noted. Surnames 


are given in brackets : 


Feminine. 
Ankaret. (11th Countess of Carlisle). 
Olympia (Morshead), 1745, 
Perpetua (L‘Estrange). 1908. 
Repentance (Base daughter of Alice B. Mark. | 
field, Leicestersaire), 1634. 


Masculine. 


Reward | 1832, i, 


For the last ac lis 
twenty-five years I have known a lady o | equa); Taesenehen, ‘abe. 


| Alison, ‘Brass Amulets,’ 
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Amateur (Borough). George I’s Army List. 
ii. 391. 1718/9. 
Dodo (Ecken). Army List. 1776. 
Euclid (Wager). Army List. 1890. 
Freegift (van der Kiste). Army List. 1925. 
Gentle (Vickers). Army List. 1815. 
Officer (Elliott). 1919. 
Turnpenny (Symes). Army List. 1773. 
Welladvice (Roper). Army List, 1830. 
Wrong (Clifford). 1896. Parents hoped for a 


daughter. Disappointment brought about 
the name “‘ Wrong.” knew this man. 
Yea (Rogers). Army List. 1901. - 
NEvx. 


HORSE-BRASSES (clxiv. 154).—Books on 
collecting sometimes contain material 
about horse-brasses,—particularly those of 
Mr. Charles Rowe and Sir James Yoxall. 
The best articles on the subject are by E. V. 
and H. Robison 
Carter, ‘ English Horse Amulets,’ the 
Connoisseur, xxxi. (1911), pp. 89-96, and 
xlv. (1916), pp. 143-53. These are illustrated 
by plates in which appear scores of designs 
representing the sun, moon, crescent, fleur- 
shield, heart, diamond (of playing 
The following quota- 
tions from works on travel and folk-lore are 
interesting as showing the antiquity and 
universality of the use of horse amulets: 
The horse’s head was loaded with charms and 
fetishes, enveloped in pieces of red and blue 
cloth (‘ Kingdom of Yarriba ’) 


Little charms, inclosed in red and yellow, 


| cloth, were attached to the bridle with bits 


of tinsel (‘ Kingdom of Borgoo.’) (Richard and 


| John Lander, ‘ Journal of an Expedition to Ex- 


Fly-Debate | 


| mately 


plore the Course and Termination of the Niger,’ 
i, 72 and 243). 

The Romans use phalerae, metauic disks and 
crescents, to decorate the foreheads and breasts 
of their horses (R. M. Lawrence, ‘ The Magic of 


| the Horse-shoe, 1896, p. 23). 


CoLeMAN O. Parsons. 


There is an interesting article in the 
Connoisseur for April 1931, vol. Ixxxvii, No. 
356, p. 214, entitled, ‘The Age of Horse 
Brasses,’ by H. R. Carter. The article is 
illustrated with a number of various types of 
brasses. The author suggests 1860 as approxi- 
the beginning of these brasses, or 
even a little later. 

See also ‘ Country Life and Sport,’ by J. 
FatRFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH, published by Philip 
Allan and Co., London, 1926, p. 111, et seq. 


| One gathers from this that they were in use 
for some time prior to 1860. 


SB. x4 
WORCESTERSHIRE BADGE: THREE 
SICKLES (clxiii. 457; clxiv. 11, 49, 
155).—The three sickles is the badge of the 
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Hungerford family, 
Heytesbury Church, Farley Chapel, 
many other parts of the neighbourhood. 


JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


‘HRISTIAN NAME CICELY (elxiii. 479). 
—At the reference you publish an en- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and is to be found in | 
and | 


| at this moment. 


quiry from me about the derivation and the | 


pronunciation of the name “ Cicely.’ Ex- 
cept for an editorial note at the foot of my 


query that the name is the English form | 


of the Latin Caecilia, no answer has appeared 
in your columns. 

The derivation from the Latin, perhaps 
through the French, of the name ‘‘ Cecily ’’ 
is obvious ; but I have always thought it very 
doubtful whether ‘‘ Cicely ’’ and ‘ Cecily ’ 
were two forms of the same word. As far as 
I am aware, though I can give no good evi- 
dence of this, the old pronunciation of 
‘* Cicely ’? made it rhyme with “ nicely ”’; 
and I am almost sure, though I have failed 
to find the reference among my notes, that 
I have met with the name spelt ‘‘ Sysley ”’ 
in seventeenth century wills. Both these 


MARCH 18, 1933, 


had done so much to destroy our traditional 
pronunciation. 
C. H. Harrtisoy, 


YOUGER AND SIBLEY (clxiv. 100), ~ 
There are eight householders of the name 
| of Sibley in different parts of Bournemouth 
I can give their addresses 
if M. S.-S. will write to me direct. But we 
have no Gouger. 
Three Sibleys are on the telephone list at 
Portsmouth, but no Gouger. 
Three Sibleys are on the telephone list at 
Southampton, but no Gouger. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
BEADING APES IN HELL” (clxiv. 136). 
Other references to this may be found in 
‘Drunken Barnaby’s Journal,’ by Braith- 
waite (1588-1673); in ‘City Madam,’ by 
Massinger, and in ‘School of Compliments,’ 
by Shirley, in 1637; also in ‘ Jack and Jack,’ 


| by Charles Dibdin (1745-1814). 


facts, if they are facts, suggest at least a 
doubt whether the name is derived from 
Caecilia. 

Parkinson, in his ‘ Paradisi in sole Para- | 


disus terrestris,’ 
description of 


published in 1629, gives a 


| prize compositions with 


The great or sweete Cheruill (which of some | 


is called Sweete Cicely) . 


. of so pleasant a | 


taste, that one would verily thinke, he chewed | 


the leaues or seedes of Aniseedes in his mouth 
... and gathered while it is young. . 
a meruellous good relish . the roots are 
vsed by diuers....as an excellent sallet . 

the preserued or candid rootes are of singular 
good vse to warm a cold flegmaticke stomack. 


According to the ‘Shorter Oxford Diction- 
ary,’ published since my query, Cicely (the 
plant) is derived from the Greek ofoess, 
a possible derivation from Caecilia is not 
mentioned. Women and plants have many 
names in common, perhaps “ Cicely’’ is a 
case of this, 
with “ Cecily.” 


. addeth | 


| swim the choking fosse. 


Muriet Hamitton-Scort. 


EFERENCES DESIRED (clxiv. 155). — 3, 

“ He has got his discharge, by G——!” 

S.’s suspicion is right. ‘These are the turnkey’s 

words over the dead chancery prisoner in 

the Fleet infirmary in ‘ Pickwick,’ at the end 
of chap. xliii. 

4. This is by 

chap. xix., 


Thackeray, ‘ Pendennis,’ 
where he contrasts undergraduates’ 
the careers of their 
authors in later life: 

“Here is Bob, of the —~— Circuit, who has 
made a fortune in Railway Committees, and 
whose dinners are so good, bellowing out with 
Tancred and Godfrey, ‘On to the breach, ye 
soldiers of the cross, Scale the red wall and 
Ye dauntless archers, 
twang your crossbows well; On bill and battle- 


|; axe and mangonel! Ply battering-ram and 
hurtling « catapult, Jerusalem is ours—id Deus 
vult.’ 


and may have nothing to do | 


It is a curious coincidence that the name | 


‘* Cecil ’’ is also in all probability quite un- 


connected with Cecily, being derived from the | 


family name of Lords Salisbury and Exeter. 
What adds to the confusion between these 
names is the common mispronunciation of 
the first syllable of Cecil as ‘‘ sess’’ instead 
of ‘‘siss.”’ I am still hoping that one of 


your readers may quote me an instance of | 


Cicely rhymed with “ nicely,” by some poet 


who lived before universal state education ' 


Thackeray, who playfully treats the above as 
prose, also wrote some lines on ‘ Timbuctoo’ the 
subject set when Tennyson won the prize: 

In Africa, a quarter of the world, 
Men’s skins are black, their hair is crisp 
and curled, etc.” 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
This may be an imperfect recollection of 
the reply of Magvitch (‘ Great Expectations,’ 
Chap. lvi) when condemned to death: “ My 
Lord, I have received my sentence of | Death 
— the Almighty, but I bow to yours.’ 
This was : popular song in the ’sixties or 
‘seventies and began: 
‘An ’orrible song, I ’ave to tell 
Of sad misfortunes that befell 
A family which once resided 
Just in ‘the very same thoroughfare as I 
did.’ 
J. J. FREEMAN. 
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7 The Library. 


Radulphi de Henghany Summae. Edited by 
W. H. Dunham Jr. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


NEW volume in the Cambridge Studies of 
A English Legal History is always welcome. 
In the one now before us we have a notable 
contribution towards clearer understanding 
of an important phase in the development 
of English — law. Professor Hazeltine, 
editor of the series, contributes a general 
Preface in which the bearings of Hengham’s 
two treatises are carefully set forth. Heng- 
ham, whose birth is—somewhat doubtfully 
placed about 1240 and who died in 1311, re- 
presents a period when attention was being 
drawn away from the substance of law to the 
yecording and elaborating of legal procedure. 
The tendency developed all over Kurope, as 
a result partly of political conditions, partly 
of the increasingly close study of canon 
law, and partly of the growth of officialdom 
and a new sense of the value of system and 
record. Dr. Hazeltine bids us recognize the 
literary character of the tendency, even while 
it is realised that within the framework of 
procedure and practice, in England as well 
as abroad, there was constant rise and estab- 
lishment of substantive rules and principles. 

The extant MSS. of Ralph de Hengham’s 
two treatises, the Summa Magna and the 
Summa Parva, number seventy. This in 
itself indicates the esteem in which they 
were held, as does the fact that in the seven- 
teenth century Selden brought out an anno- 
tated: text which appeared in at least six 
editions. Hengham’s main importance lies 
in his being the first legal writer of eminence 


who concerned himself with common law 
procedure in civil causes. As a person, bio- 
graphy reveals him somewhat slightly. He 


was the recipient of much ecclesiastical 
bounty, and a_ friend of Thomas de Can- 
tilupe. Made Chief Justice in 1274, he was 
dismissed for violation of legal procedure in 
1290. Professor Dunham, in his biographi- 
cal sketch of Hengham, points out that it 
is a mistake to read justifiarius, in 1290, as 
“ Justiciar,”’ 
been in charge of the kingdom in the King’s 
absence, as some writers have done. Recalled 
in 1299, he was Chief Justice at the time of 
Edward I’s death. and, with the rest of the 
Justices, re-appointed by Edward II. In 
1309 he retired, in circumstances of which we 
have no knowledge. though Professor Dun- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and imagine Hengham to have | 
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| ham shows some reason to believe that Gaves- 


ton was in some way concerned with it. 

The text of this edition for the Summa 
Magna is that of MS. Add. 38821 at the 
British Museum, a small folio written in 
the late thirteenth century. Here and there 
what are obviously scribal errors have 
been corrected from an early fourteenth cen- 
tury MS. (Kgerton 656) or from a late thir- 
teenth century one (Royal 10. Av), both at 
the British Museum, Variants from the colla 
tion of these with four other MSS. have been 
recorded. For the Summa Parva the text 
chosen is Add. MS. 5762 at the British Mus- 
eum, with emendations supplied from Add. 
MS. 32085 and collation of five other MSS. 
The method by which this choice was arrived 
at is fully set out in the Introduction and an 
appendix sets out the reasons for the read- 
ings in the text in cases where ambiguous 
variants had to be considered. 


A London Merchant 1695-1774. 
Stuart Southerland. (Oxford 
Press. 10s. net). 


"HE London merchant here in question is 

William Braund, a man of Devon stock, 
whose father was first of the family to settle 
in London. As the author of this admir- 
able study more than once remarks, the 
value of those records of Braund’s life and 
business which remain to us lies precisely 
in the fact that he was an ordinary pros- 
perous merchant, concerned in the trading 
enterprises which were most in favour in the 
eighteenth century and_ sufficiently active 
and acute to take advantage of opportunities 
and new developments. He never came to 
the front as leader or originator, but yet 
Was a man of some importance in his com- 
fortable obscurity—‘‘ one of the many who 
combined to ‘make the market.’’’ This 
study has been made possible by the fact 
that his papers for the years 1741 to 1774 are 
still extant. Consisting principally of 
accounts, they show him to us as a Portugal 
merchant, a trader in bullion, an owner and 
insurer of shipping. and moreover a member 
of the East India shipping interest, and for 
eight years a Director of the East India 
Company. Miss Sutherland brings to the 
analysis and interpretation of the Braund 
papers a remarkably wide and exact know- 
ledge of economics and commercial methods, 
being enabled thereby to use her material 
for further effective illustration of activities 
which are the more worth thoroughly under- 
standing because in them are found the be- 
ginnings of much of the system of finance, 


By Lucy 
University 


ee : mene | 
and of the principles and routine of insur- | 
| will find their way into some public library, 


ance and other business which are in full 
force at the present day. The history of 
Lloyd’s,; and of the whole business of under- 
writing is reflected in Braund’s dealings as 
an underwriter, and the record of this in his 
books is notably well handled and discussed. 
But perhaps the best chapter is that on his 


the part he himself played is introduced by 
a survey of the East India shipping interest 
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and his friend. It is to be hoped the volumes 


The price is a hundred guineas. Other good 
things in Mr. Halliday’s list are a copy of 
the original boards of the first Edinburgh 
edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems Chiefly in the 
Scottish Dialect ’ (1787: £65) ; two very good 


»  Hakluyt’s ‘Principall Navigations,’ black 
East India concerns, where the account of | 


letter, bound by Pratt, each priced £45; and 


| the old oak door of the pew which John Bun- 


as a whole, which, in particular, includes a | 


| dence (£15 15s.). 


good examination of the position and func- 
tion of the ‘‘ ship’s husband.’’ That Braund 
can profitably be taken as centre from which 


mercantile life of his day is, among other 
things, shown by the five or six hundred 
names which appear in the index—hardly 


yan occupied in Elstow Church, which has 
been exhibited and been subject of correspon- 


TWo interesting Catalogues have reached us 


coe : | fr » Internationaal Antic i vi 
to scrutinize a considerable range of the | *TO™ the fionaal Antiquariaat, Am 
E | sterdam. In the one, (No. 68), which is con- 


| cerned with French literature, we noted some 


any of which are known beyond the circle | 


f experts in ¢ ‘cial history, if to them; | : os 
of experts in commercial history, if to them ; | copy of the four-volume edition of La Fon- 


yet numbers of them appear for a moment 
in these pages as, in one way or another, 
substantial contributors to the growing fabric 
of English commerce. 

Miss Sutherland, besides her grasp and 
judgment and familiarity with her subject, 
is to be congratulated on her clear and pleas- 


her book is readable. 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr, Bernarp Hattipay, of Leicester, offers 
one item which will be of quite outstanding 
interest to a lange number of our readers 
no less than the ten manuscript folios in 
which Joseph Lemuel Chester transcribed 
the wills and administrations in England 


About 15,000 of these documents are here 
written out — beautifully, in a very legible 
hand. Moreover, one volume bears this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Presented to George Edward 
Cockayne in memory of our long and valued 
friendship and in gratification of a desire 
that he and I shall be the only possessors of 
a peculiar collection, the value of which only 


tempting editions of French classics. Thus 
here are a fifth edition of the ‘ Cronique and 
hystoire ’ of Commines (1526: 170f1.); a fine 


| taine published 1755-59, bound by Bozerian 


and containing four portraits of the poet 


| (750f1.) ; and the ‘ Oeuvres’ of Moliére, pub- 
| lished in six volumes, 1773,—the ‘‘ Bret” 


edition—one copy of the first, and one of 


| the second issue, priced respectively 350A. 


ant English style. Besides being valuable. ,and 300f. There are two attractive Books 


of Hours printed on vellum. The more im- 
portant, ‘‘a l’usaige de Romme,’’ of 1516, 
containing fifteen large miniatures and much 
other decoration in colour and gold, is an 
edition apparently unknown and_ priced 


| 700fl. ; the second one is ‘‘ a l’usaige de Tour- 
| nay,’’ of 1502, decorated with wood-cuts and 
| borders, and priced 375fl. In the other cata- 


logue (No. 69) we have a miscellaneous col- 


of American Families of English descent. _ lection of books which begins with Blaeu’s 


Atlas (6 vols., 1649-1655: 950 gidrs.). Gray's 


| ‘ Poems,’ printed at Parma by Bodoni in 


he and I can properly appreciate, Joseph | 


Lemuel Chester, Christmas, 1879,’’ and then 
beneath it, a note by “‘ G.E.C.”’ recording 


later. Whatever may have been the case in 
1879, there are certainly at the present time 
many genealogists whose appreciation of the 
value of this immense work is certainly not 
less discerning than even that of the compiler 


1793 (140gldrs.); Huygens’ ‘ Horologium’ 
bearing the autograph of Robert Boyle 
(1673: 180gldrs.) ; and a copy of Gutenberg’s 
forty-two line Bible in the Leipzig facsimile 
of 1913 (550gldrs.) may serve as examples. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 173 s.v. “ Neux” par. 3, 1. 3, for 


| Military ” read Artillery. 
the writer’s death little more than two years | 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 


| charge. Contributors are requested always to 


give their nam2s and addresses, for the. infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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